THE MAGICAL CONTROL OF THE WEATHER CHAP.
The rain-maker descends the mountain with the elders who
have waited for him on the upper plateau and in a short
time rain begins to pour down. The rain-maker now waits,
knowing that the people will soon come with offerings and
requests to have the rain stopped. When the people have had
enough rain and see that their crops will spoil for want of
sunshine, they go in a body to the rain-maker to beg for sun-
shine. The rain-maker has now to make a second visit to
the serpent-god with an offering of beer, and has to go with
the priest through a similar performance to that above
described in order to make the god drunk, after which he
empties the pots and turns them bottom upwards to ensure
sunshine. Thus the harvest is assured, the seasons are
readjusted, and the year proceeds in its proper course.*'1
Among the Basoga of the Central District in Uganda,
" there are very special ceremonies for rain-making*    The
chief of the district is responsible for the weather.    He is
believed to have power to send either rain or sunshine at will;
he can give or withhold as he pleases.    Hence, when there
is a prolonged drought and the crops are suffering, the people
go in a body and beg rain from him, asking him to use his
influence to make the rain fall.    Should it come in a few days,
they are happy; but, should it still delay they reassemble and
abuse the chief roundly for his callous behaviour, and demand
that he shall exert himself and cease to be so idle*    This
generally has the effect of rousing the chief, who makes an
effort to obtain the needed rain.    He calls together the leading
medicine-men of the district and commands them to bring
the herbs needed for the great ceremony of rain-making.
Three black animals are brought, a black cow, goat, and fowl;
these are killed, and their blood is caught in vessels.   Fires
are lighted in an open space near the chiefs house and large
pots are placed on them containing the blood of the animals,
mixed with water and herbs, which is boiled until only a thick
substance remains.   As the steam rises, prayers are offered
to the god of rain.   The meat of these animals is eaten by
the chief and the medicine-men.   The medicine-men mix
the blood and the herbs from the pots into two balls, one for
the house of the chief and the other for the house of the
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